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PHOTOGRAPHIC  FICTIONS 


To  a  certain  degree,  all  photographs  are  fictions. 
Photographs  do  not  reproduce  reality  but  encode  it, 
reinterpreting  it  in  their  own  language  and  according 
to  the  dictates  of  the  photographer.  Photographic 
vision  differs  from  human  sight  in  that  it  is  monocular 
rather  than  binocular,  it  compacts  three  dimensions 
into  two,  reduces  scale,  takes  objects  and  scenes  out 
of  context  and  isolates  them  in  time  and  space,  and 
subjects  real  world  appearances  to  a  variety  of  distor- 
tions peculiar  to  the  photographic  medium.  While 
photographs  are  in  one  sense  factual,  in  another 
sense,  because  the  photographer  intuitively  or  con- 
sciously makes  decisions  about  framing,  focus,  cam- 
era angle,  and  choice  of  subject,  they  are  subjective 
creations. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  appearance  and  content 
of  a  photograph  depend  less  on  reality  than  on  the 
intentions  and  concerns  of  the  photographer,  we 
retain  a  persistent  belief  that  the  photographic  me- 
dium presents  a  truthful  reality.  This  attitude  results 
in  large  part  from  the  fact  that  most  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  world  comes  to  us  through  news  media 
photographs,  which  have  accustomed  us  to  perceiv- 
ing photographic  evidence  as  truth.  And  our  own 
snapshots  of  family  and  friends,  of  vacations  and 
personal  events,  give  us  a  record  of  how  we  look,  who 
we  are,  and  where  we  have  been. 

Until  recently,  fine  art  photography  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  has  been  dominated  by  "straight  pho- 
tography"—the  photographer  went  out  and  captured 
aspects  of  the  world,  without  artifice  or  intervention 
at  any  point  in  the  process.  While  the  hand  and  mind 
of  the  photographer  were  revealed  within  the  con- 
ventions of  the  portrait  and  still-life  (the  former 
typically  being  "posed"  and  the  latter  "arranged"), 
such  works  still  conveyed  the  abiding  impression  of 
reality. 


Fig.  1.  Cindy  Sherman,  Untitled  #126, 1983. 

There  has  always  been,  however,  another  kind  of 
photographer,  one  whose  primary  concern  was  not 
the  recordmg  of  reality,  but  the  creation  of  art.  Soon 
after  the  invention  of  photography  in  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century,  some  photographers  sought  to  imi- 
tate contemporary  modes  of  painting.  Like  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  and  Victorian  painters  of  the  day,  they 
created  tableaux  with  figures  costumed  and  posed  in 


elaborately  staged  settings  to  illustrate  literary,  his- 
torical, or  moralizing  themes.  Later  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  photographers  again  responded  to  contem- 
porary tendencies  in  painting,  finding  inspiration  in 
Impressionism  and  Symbolism.  The  photographers 
who  practiced  this  form  of  photography— the  Pic- 
tonalists— created  soft-focus,  atmospheric  scenes 
whose  hazy  light  was  intended  to  evoke  a  higher 
spiritual  and  aesthetic  plane.  During  the  1920s  and 
1930s,  photographers  associated  with  the  Surrealist 
movement  fabricated  fantastic  and  dreamlike  im- 
ages. In  each  of  these  early  tendencies,  the  pho- 
tograph was  used  as  in  painting— as  a  vehicle  for  the 
imagination  of  the  artist  rather  than  as  a  truthful 
witness.  Other  forms  of  manipulated  photography 
have  long  been  prevalent  in  commercial  media  and 
popular  entertainment.  In  these  images,  truth  is  not 
expected;  we  readily  and  habitually  suspend  disbelief. 


James  Casebere,  Street  with  Pots,  1983. 


"Photographic  Fictions"  explores  a  particular  tend- 
ency in  contemporary  photography,  one  which  has 
become  increasingly  widespread  since  the  beginning 
of  the  decade.  Here  again  the  photographer  operates 
like  a  painter,  constructing  or  assembling  those^ 
"Hejnentslwluch  will  realize  his  vision  in  the  language 
of  photography.  Because  such  realization  often  re- 
quires that  the  phntngraphej  fnnrtinn  likg_a  movie 

-  (iirector^costuming  and  posing  a  cast  of  characters, 
building  sets,  and  arranging  props  and  lighting,  this 
tendency  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  the 
"directorial  mode!'  The  purposes  and  intentions  of 
those  who  work  within  this  mode  are  varied:  some 
create  art  about  art,  others  about  culture;  some  make 
political  statements,  others  explore  psychological 
truths.  Whatever  their  intentions,  each  photographer 
deliberately  and  self-consciously  exploits  the  ar- 
tificiality inherent  in  the  photographic  medium.  As 
Iiasjifleai£eri-satdv-Uie£e_£hotographers  do  not 

C'take"  but  "make"  pictures^ 

Recent  developments  and  concerns  in  painting 
and  sculpture  have  strongly  influenced  this  aspect  of 
photography.  Around  1970,  photography  began  to 
play  a  more  significant  role  in  the  visual  arts.  The 
most  prevalent  forms  of  art  at  that  time— earthworks, 
site-specific  sculpture,  Conceptual  art,  body  art,  and 
performance— were  often  ephemeral  or  inaccessibly 
situated,  so  that  artists  became  increasingly  depen- 
dent on  photographs  to  document  their  projects  and 
activities.  The  next  step  was  for  artists  to  enact  or 
fabricate  scenes  and  constructions  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  photographing  them.  In  1983,  having  been 
presented  with  a  wardrobe  from  a  fashionable 
clothing  store,  Cindy  Sherman  transformed  herself 
through  makeup,  facial  expression,  and  pose  into  a 
variety  of  guises  and  roles,  each  inspired  by  the  style 
of  an  individual  garment;  she  performed  not  for  an 
audience  but  for  a  camera  (Fig.  1).  Her  large-scale 
color  photographs  are  less  self-portraits  than  repre- 
sentations of  culturally  determined  stereotypes. 


Fig.  3.  Zeke  Berman,  Untitled,  1985. 

Using  paper,  foam-core,  mat  board,  and  a  plaster 
compound,  James  Casebere  constructs  small-scale 
models  of  objects,  interiors,  and  buildings,  which  he 
photographs,  then  destroys  (Fig.  2).  His  large-scale 
black-and-white  prints  use  dramatic  camera  angles 
and  melodramatic  lighting  to  charge  his  images  with 
meaning. 

Many  who  now  work  within  the  mode  of  staged  or 
arranged-image  photography  were  painters  and 
sculptors  who  crossed  over  into  photography  without 
formal  training  in  the  medium.  As  a  result,  photogra- 
phy has  been  brought  closer  to  painting  and  sculp- 
ture in  terms  of  scale,  use  and  intensity  of  color, 
uniqueness  of  image,  as  well  as  in  the  degree  of 


handicraft  and  physical  involvement  in  the  creation 
of  the  image.  This  blurring  of  distinction  between  the 
various  media  has  in  part  been  made  possible  by 
advancements  in  photographic  technology— by  new, 
large-format  cameras  and  by  recently  introduced 
color  processes  that  offer  intensely  saturated  hues. 
Ironically,  just  as  color  photography  has  moved  closer 
to  real  world  color  than  ever  before,  allowing  for  an 
increase  in  the  medium's  apparent  realism,  the  pho- 
tographers who  work  in  the  "directorial  mode"  tend 
to  work  in  black  and  white  or  to  use  colored  lights 
and  gels  to  produce  artificial  colors.  Just  as  cameras 
and  lighting  equipment  remain  visible  in  their 
finished  photographs,  these  false  colors  serve  as  a 
reminder  that  the  photograph  does  not  offer  a  "win- 
dow" onto  reality  but  is  an  artificial  construct  In 
vibrantly  colored  landscape  photographs  (cover), 
John  Divola  uses  colored  gels  over  his  flashes  and 
cutout  or  constructed  shapes  in  order  to  explore  the 
disparities  between  natural  and  unnatural  illumina- 
tion, the  flatness  of  the  picture  plane  and  environ- 


Fig.  4.  Ruth  Thorne-Thomsen,  Expeditions,  Chicago,  1979. 


Fig.  5.  Frank  Majore,  April  in  Paris,  1985. 

mental  space,  and  accidental  and  artist-made  effects. 
In  a  series  of  elegant  black-and-white  still-life  pho- 
tographs, Zeke  Berman,  who  began  as  a  sculptor, 
challenges  our  perceptions  by  playing  knowing 
games  with  pictorial  illusion.  In  an  untitled  pho- 
tograph of  1985  (Fig.  3),  two  children's  pails  inscribed 
with  a  pirate  motif,  a  wooden  table  draped  with  a 
black  cloth,  and  a  length  of  string  are  used  to  give 
form  to  a  dagger. 

While  many  photographers  exploit  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  photographic  technology,  Ruth  Thorne- 
Thomsen  is  content  to  dwell  in  the  past,  using  the 
primitive  device  of  the  pinhole  camera  (a  cigar  box 
with  a  hole  and  a  paper  negative)  to  create  tiny 
landscape  photographs  filled  with  nostalgic  evoca- 
tions and  wonder  (Fig.  4).  Working  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  or  on  a  beach  in  the  Yucatan,  Thorne- 
Thomsen  photographs  set-ups  consisting  of  small 
objects  and  paper  cutouts.  Her  prints  look  back  on 


the  one  hand  to  the  collapsed  space  and  the  grainy 
quality  of  nineteenth-century  expedition  pho- 
tographs and,  on  the  other,  to  photographic  Sur- 
realism. Despite  their  commitment  to  artifice,  most  of 
the  photographers  represented  in  "Photographic  Fic- 
tions" confine  the  manipulation  of  their  images  to 
what  takes  place  in  front  of  the  camera,  before  they 
expose  the  negatives;  a  few,  like  Stephen  Frailey  and 
Frank  Majore,  work  with  multiple  exposures.  Only 
Joel-Peter  Witkin  engages  in  darkroom  manipula- 
tions, scratching  and  splattering  chemicals  on  his 
negatives  to  give  his  haunting  and  often  grotesque 
images  the  look  of  early  photography. 

Mass  media  imagery  has  been  equally  influential 
on  contemporary  photography.  As  the  Pop  artists 
used  commercial  techniques  to  render  their  commer- 
cial subject  matter,  photographers  examine  and  cri- 
tique the  mass  media  in  its  own  language— that  of  the 
photographic  image.  Some  have  assumed  an  imper- 
sonal and  critical  stance  in  relation  to  the  mass 
media,  exploiting  its  conventions  in  order  to  expose 
cultural  stereotypes  and  reveal  the  impact  of  media- 
generated  fictions  on  our  lives.  Frank  Majore 's  lushly 
colored  Cibachrome  prints  mimic  the  styles  and 


Fig.  6.  Eileen  Cowin,  Untitled,  1984. 


Fig.  7.  Nic  Nicosia,  Near  (modern)  Disaster  #8,  1983. 

conventions  of  advertising  so  as  to  expose  the  anat- 
omy of  desire  (Fig.  5).  A  vase  full  of  flowers,  a  string  of 
pearls,  a  small-scale  replica  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  a 
Cecil  Beaton  print  of  women  at  a  ball,  the  face  of  a 
beautiful  and  vibrant  young  woman,  and  an  envelop- 
ing purple  tone  are  the  components  which  make  the 
appropriately  titled  April  in  Paris  an  emblem  of 
romance,  longing,  and  artifice. 

Other  photographers  operate  on  more  emotional 
and  psychological  levels.  They  use  the  lighting,  cam- 
era angles,  and  staging  of  Hollywood  films  to  enact 
silent  dramas  which  investigate  the  nature  of  human 
experience  and  interpersonal  relationships.  In  Eileen 
Cowins'  poster-size,  untitled  black-and-white  pho- 
tograph of  two  women  whispering  (Fig.  6),  the  con- 
ventions of  the  film  still  and  close-up  are  exploited  to 
portray  a  dramatic  moment  full  of  narrative  implica- 
tions and  emotional  evocations.  Still  other  pho- 
tographers exploit  the  conventions  of  the  mass  media 
simply  to  entertain.  Working  in  a  controlled  studio 
environment,  Nic  Nicosia  stages  melodramatic  disas- 
ters through  a  farcical  collision  of  real,  painted,  and 


constructed  elements  (Fig.  7).  The  illusion  of  his 
scenes  is  constantly  shattered  by  the  visible  hooks 
and  wires  which  suspend  figures  in  the  air  and  by  the 
plug  in  the  middle  of  the  studio  wall.  In  large-scale 
Cibachrome  prints,  Dianne  Blell  arranges  toga-clad 
models  and  little  doll-cupids  in  classical  settings  to 
enact  myths  and  stories  from  antiquity  (Fig.  8).  Her 
photographs  suggest  stills  from  great  cinematic 
epics,  while  at  the  same  time  refer  back  to  a  longer 
history  of  similar  representations  in  antique  wall 
paintings,  in  late  eighteenth-century  Neoclassicism, 
as  well  as  in  staged,  nineteenth-century  photo- 
graphic tableaux. 

Whether  the  contemporary  mode  of  arranged-im- 
age  photography  constitutes  a  fad,  a  brief  moment  in 
the  course  of  photographic  history,  or  a  tendency  that 
will  have  a  lasting  impact  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the 
meantime,  these  contrived  images  often  seem  to 
reveal  greater  truths  about  ourselves  and  the  world  in 
which  we  live  than  photographs  that  merely  docu- 
ment the  outward  appearance  of  reality. 

Rom  Feinstein 


Fig.  8.  Dianne  Blell,  The  Selling  of  Cupids,  1984. 


WORKS  IN  THE  EXHIBITION 

Dimensions  are  in  inches;  height  precedes  width. 


Zeke  Berman  (b.  1951) 

Untitled,  1984 

Silver  gelatin  print,  20  x  16 

Lieberman  &  Saul  Fine  Art  Photography  Inc.,  New  York 

Untitled,  1984 

Silver  gelatin  print,  20  x  16 

Lieberman  &  Saul  Fine  Art  Photography  Inc. ,  New  York 

Untitled,  1984 

Silver  gelatin  print,  20  x  16 

Lieberman  &  Saul  Fine  Art  Photography  Inc. ,  New  York 

Untitled,  1985 

Silver  gelatin  print,  20  x  16 

Lieberman  &  Saul  Fine  Art  Photography  Inc. ,  New  York 

Dianne  Blell  (b  1946) 

The  Selling  of  Cupids,  1984 

Cibachrome  print,  48V4  x  503/4 

Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  New  York,  and  the  artist 

Detail  from  Work  Interrupted,  1985 

Cibachrome  print,  19V2  x  9V2 

Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  New  York,  and  the  artist 

Ellen  Brooks  (b.  1946) 
Untitled,  1984 
Cibachrome  print,  30  x  120 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Jo  Ann  Callis  (b  1940) 
Performance,  1984 
Cibachrome  print,  40  x  30 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Woman  Twirling,  1984 
Cibachrome  print,  30  x  40 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Man  With  Gloves,  1985 
Cibachrome  print,  30  x  40 
CoDection  of  the  artist 


James  Casebere  (b  1953) 
Street  with  Pots,  1983 
Silver  print,  29^2  x  23Vz 
Diane  Brown  Gallery,  New  York 

Watertoys,  1983 

Silver  print,  23V2  x  29V2 

Diane  Brown  Gallery,  New  York 

Bruce  Charles  worth  (b  1950) 
Untitled,  from  the  series  Trouble,  1983 
Cibachrome  print,  16  x  16 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Untitled,  from  the  series  Trouble,  1983 
Cibachrome  print,  16  x  16 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Eileen  Cowin  (b.  1947) 
Untitled,  1984 
Silver  gelatin  print,  36  x  46 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Untitled,  1985 

Silver  gelatin  print,  36  x  46 

Collection  of  the  artist 

Untitled,  1985 

Silver  gelatin  print  and  Cibachrome  print, 

2  photographs,  each  20  x  24 
Collection  of  the  artist 

John  Divola  (b.  1949) 
Untitled,  1984 

Cibachrome  print,  19V2  x  19V2 
Collection  of  the  artist 

Untitled,  1984 

Cibachrome  print,  19V2  x  19V2 

Collection  of  the  artist 

Untitled,  1985 

Cibachrome  print,  1954  x  19V2 

Collection  of  the  artist 


Robert  Fichter  (b.  1939) 

Hiroshima  Memory,  from  the  series  Apocalyptic 

Visions,  1982 
Cibachrome  print,  30  x  40 
Robert  Freidus  Gallery,  New  York 

Waiting  for  the  Signal,  from  the  series  Apocalyptic 

Visions,  1982 
Cibachrome  print,  30  x  40 
Robert  Freidus  Gallery,  New  York 

Stephen  Frailey  (b  1957) 

Untitled,  1981 

C-print,  10  x  10 

Gallery  303,  New  York,  and  the  artist 

Untitled,  1981 

C-print,  10  x  10 

Gallery  303,  New  York,  and  the  artist 

Untitled,  1981 

C-print,  10  x  10 

Gallery  303,  New  York,  and  the  artist 

Untitled,  1981 

C-print,  10  x  10 

Gallery  303,  New  York,  and  the  artist 

Barbara  Kasten 

Construct  32, 1986 
Cibachrome  print,  40  x  30 
John  Weber  Gallery,  New  York 

Frank  Majore  (b.  1948) 
April  in  Paris,  1985 
Cibachrome  print,  62  x  48 
Dow  Jones  and  Company  Inc. 


New  York 


Patrick  Nagatani  (b.  1945)  and  Andree  Tracey  (b.  1948) 

34th  and  Chambers,  1985 

Polaroid  prints,  4  photographs,  each  40  x  80 

Jayne  H.  Baum  Gallery,  New  York 

Nic  Nicosia  (b.  1951) 
Wear  (modern)  Disaster  #5, 1983 
Cibachrome  print,  40  x  50 

Texas  Gallery,  Houston,  and  Marcuse  Pfeifer  Gallery, 
New  York 


Near  (modern)  Disaster  #8,  1983 
Cibachrome  print,  40  x  50 

Texas  Gallery,  Houston,  and  Marcuse  Pfeifer  Gallery, 
New  York 

Brian  Oglesbee  (b  1951) 

Herbie  m  the  Kitchen,  1984 

C-print,  8  x  10 

Lieberman  &  Saul  Fine  Art  Photography  Inc. ,  New  York 

Lupms,  1984 

C-print,  8  x  10 

Lieberman  &  Saul  Fine  Art  Photography  Inc. ,  New  York 

Don  Rodan  (b.  1950) 
Autumn  (Remembrance),  1983 
Cibachrome  print,  20  x  16 
Castelli  Graphics,  New  York 

Spring  (Promise),  1983 
Cibachrome  print,  20  x  16 
Castelli  Graphics,  New  York 

Summer  (Grace),  1983 
Cibachrome  print,  20  x  16 
Castelli  Graphics,  New  York 

Wmter  (Constellation),  1983 
Cibachrome  print,  20  x  16 
Castelli  Graphics,  New  York 

Lucas  Samaras  (b.  1936) 
Sittmgs  20  x  24  (9B),  1980 
Polaroid  print,  20  x  24 
Pace  MacGill  Gallery,  New  York 

Sittings  20  x  24  (13G),  1980 

Polaroid  print,  20  x  24 

Pace  MacGill  Gallery,  New  York 

Cindy  Sherman  (b  1954) 
Untitled  #121,  1983 
C-print,  35  x  2U4 
Metro  Pictures,  New  York 

Untitled  #126,  1983 
C-print,  34y2  x  22Vfe 

Metro  Pictures,  New  York 


Laurie  Simmons  (b.  1949) 

Barcelona,  1984 

Cibachrome  print  laminated  to  Plexiglas,  40  x  60 

Metro  Pictures,  New  York 

Country  Road  in  Kentucky,  1984 
Cibachrome  print,  60  x  45 
Metro  Pictures,  New  York 

Sandy  Skoglund  (b.  1946) 
Radioactive  Cats,  1980 
Cibachrome  print,  30  x  40 
CasteDi  Graphics,  New  York 

Revenge  of  the  Goldfish,  1980 
Cibachrome  print,  30  x  40 
Castelli  Graphics,  New  York 

Ruth  Thorne-Thomsen  (b  1943) 
Expeditions,  Chicago,  1976 
Silver  print,  approximately  5x4 
Marcuse  Pfeifer  Gallery,  New  York 

Expeditions,  Chicago,  1979 

Toned  silver  print,  approximately  5x4 

Marcuse  Pfeifer  Gallery,  New  York 

Expeditions,  Chicago,  1979 
Silver  print,  approximately  5x4 
Marcuse  Pfeifer  Gallery,  New  York 

Expeditions,  Yucatan,  1979 
Silver  print,  approximately  5x4 
Marcuse  Pfeifer  Gallery,  New  York 


Expeditions,  Yucatan,  1980 

Toned  silver  print,  approximately  5x4 

Marcuse  Pfeifer  Gallery,  New  York 

Door  Series,  1983 

Silver  print,  approximately  5x4 

Marcuse  Pfeifer  Gallery,  New  York 

William  Wegman  (b  1942) 
Bad  Dog,  1981 
Polaroid  print,  20  x  24 
The  Brooklyn  Museum 

Blue  Period,  1981 
Polaroid  print,  23%  x  2014 
Collection  of  Anita  S.  Grossman 

Louis  XIV,  from  the  series  Suit/Suite,  1979 
Polaroid  print,  20  x  24 
Private  collection 

Joel-Peter  Witkin  (b  1939) 
Woman  Embracing  the  Moon,  1982 
Silver  gelatin  print,  14  x  14 
Pace  MacGill  Gallery,  New  York 

Decadent  Artists,  New  Mexico,  1983 
Silver  gelatin  print,  14  x  14 
Pace  MacGill  Gallery,  New  York 
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